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LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1923. 


One and eight-tenths mills may now 
be levied for libraries. This is the 
time to plan for the tax appropria- 
tions for 1923. 


_The amount of the tax levy for the 
library is an open question with the 
city council each year. 


We have no law such as Indiana 
and Kentucky have. In those states 
the library board sends in a requisi- 
tion for the amount deemed neces- 
sary, and the city council has no op- 
tion but to grant it. In Illinois the 
law requires the library board to send 
in it’s budget, but the council can 
pass it or cut it. There are some li- 
braries whose directors have so edu- 
cated the city council that it will 
pass the budget without a question. 

en there are city councils that have 


to be convinced that the library is 
one of the greatest forces for good 
in a community, that it is a civic edu- 
cational institution and should be sup- 
ported as generously as the public 
school. 


One way to convince this kind of a 
council is to invite the mayor and 
finance committee to meet with the 
library board, and go over the prob- 
lems together. The councils that I 
have met in common session with the 
library boards have confessed, nine 
times out of ten, that they were igno- 
rant of the financial straits of the 
library. 


The next step is to submit the bud- 
get to the council. The law requires 
this to be done within 15 days after 
the close of the fiscal year. 
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The city must pass it’s appropria- 
tion ordinance within three months 
after the beginning of the city’s fiscal 
year. It is well for the library board 
to be represented at this meeting to 
see that the library received due con- 
sideration. This appropriation ordi- 
nace does not fix actual rates. That is 
done when the tax levy ordinance is 
passed, which may be at any time 
before the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. Until that tax levy ordinance is 
passed and the tax rate is certified, 
the library board must be on the job. 

Some cities have the habit of in- 
cluding the library tax in the general 
appropriation for the city. It is much 
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better that a definite rate be made for 
the library, and that the tax be levied 
and collected as all other taxes are. 
Library boards in villages, incor. 
porated towns and townships haye 
only to see that the tax is properly 
certified to the county clerk before 
the third Tuesday in September. The 
library rate when once voted upon 
cannot be changed without another 
election. Yet there is this disadvantage 
in the fixed rate. Whenever an 
amendment is passed increasing the 
maximum library rate, these libraries 
must hold an election to get it. 
_ Look after your library appropria- 
tion, 


LIBRARY REVENUES. 


The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association passed the follow- 
ing resolution at the mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago: 


The American Library Associa- 
tion believes that $1 per capita of 
the population of the community 
served is a reasonable minimum an- 
nual revenue for the library in a 
community desiring to maintain a 
good modern public library system 
with trained librarians. 


This sum should cover a main li- 
brary with reading room facilities, 
branch libraries and reading rooms 
within easy reach of all the people, 
a registration of card holders equal 
to at least thirty per cent of the 
population, and a considerable col- 
lection of the more expensive books 
of reference, with a home use of 
about five volumes per capita, per 
year. 


This allowance of per capita rev- 
enue may need modification in the 
case of very small or very large 
are otherwise exceptional. Small 
communities may often obtain in- 
creased library service, for the same 
expenditure per capita by enlarging 
the area of administration. The 
situation in large.communities is 
often modified by the presence of 


good endowed libraries free for pub- 
lic use. 

Communities desiring their l- 
braries to supply these needs exten- 
sively and with the highest grade of 
trained service, will find it neces- 
sary to provide a support much 
larger than the minimum of $1 per 
capita. This should cover extension 
work sufficient to bring home to the 
children, the foreign speaking peo- 
ple, business men, artisans, ad- 
vanced students, public officials, and 
in general all classes of the people, 
the opportunities that such a library 
is not only ready but able to afford, 
with a service that is administered 
by trained librarians having special 
knowledge in their particular de- 
partments. 

The Committee recommends that 
further study be given to the whole 
subject of adequate support for high 
school and grade school libraries, 
and for college and university I 
braries, to be based on a knowledge 
of the existing situation with refer- 
ence to such libraries. 


The Illinois Library Association 
will meet in Chicago at the Chicago 


Beach Hotel. The exact dates have 
not been determined, but they will 
probably be from Thursday to Satur 
day, October 19th to the 21st. 
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SCHOOL AND LIBRARY CO-OPERATION AS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN MINNESOTA. 


[By J. M. McConnett, Commissioner of Education for Minnesota.] 
[Reprinted from the Lisrary JouRNAL of February 15, 1922.] 


My address will be concerned 
with a simple statement of what we 
believe, what we have done and 
what we aim to do in library admin- 
istration in Minnesota. It is not in- 
tended to be argumentative in any 
matter whatsoever. 

It is the conception in Minnesota 
that since the school and the library 
are dual agencies by which public 
education is to be accomplished, it 
makes for efficiency and economy 
that they should work together. The 
fact is recognized that the job of 
education is not finished with edu- 
cating the children, but that it must 
extend into the lives of adults after 
their regular school training has 
been completed, or that it must 
reach those whose early training may 
have been lacking. It is clear in 
the minds of those who direct the 
policies of both that the school and 
the library have so largely a com- 
mon purpose that each is continu- 
ally dependent on the other, and 
that therefore they can best operate 
under the same general direction. 
This does not presume that either 
will control the other. 

Accordingly, in 1919, in creating 
a State Board of Education and pro- 
viding for a reorganization of the 
educational system, the legislature 
placed library administration, so far 
as it is a state function, under the 
direction of this board. The State 
Board of Education consists of five 
members appointed by the Governor 
for terms of five years. The law 
provides that they should be repre- 
sentative citizens of the state, but 
fixes no other qualifications. There 
is no ex-officio membership. The 
board elects the Commissioner of 
Education for a term of six years, 
who is its secretary and executive. 
Thus it may be noted that educa- 


tional administration is well 
moved from the political arena. 

The board is in full charge of the 
State Department of Education, in 
which the administration of libra- 
ries, formerly carried on by the State 
Library Commission is placed. 

The Library Division is one of the 
seven divisions into which the De- 
partment of Education has been or- 
ganized by the State Board. It is 
headed by its own director, who 
was for many years secretary of the 
State Library Commission, and 
functions in the organization just as 
do the other divisions, such as the 
Rural and High School Divisions. 
Its employees are elected by the 
board on the nomination of the com- 
missioner, always with the recom- 
mendation of the library director. It 
shares in the budget and receives 
the same encouragement and sup- 
port through the educational policy 
of the Department as does all the 
rest of the educational system. 
Those who are in charge of the Li- 
brary Division attend the meetings 
of the State Board of Education, sit 
in the conferences of the Depart- 
ment, share in determining the edu- 
tional policy of the state, and are in 
every way full communicants. 

In Minnesota, the University and 
Teachers Colleges are administered 
under separate boards related to the 
State Board through the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is an ex- 
officio member of the Board of Uni- 
versity Regents and the State 
Teachers College Board. Hence, 
this discussion does not include 
these institutions, except that it pre- 
sumes the same obligations on them 
to train librarians as to train teach- 
ers. This responsibility they have 
not yet been able to meet, but it is 
part of our educational policy 
eventually to meet it. 


i 


bg Address made at the meeting of the League of Librar ommi - 
ienher 58 nen 4 gu y Commissions at Chicago, De 
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The library field in Minnesota, 
like Ancient Gaul of tender memory 
to the classical student, is divided 
into three parts. They are the pub- 
lic library, the traveling library, and 
the school library. The first two 
were inherited by the Department 
of Education from the estate of the 
Library Commission. The school 
library has always been under the 
administration of the Department of 
Education. 

The Constitution of Minnesota 
makes it an obligation of the state 
to maintain a general and uniform 
system of schools and requires the 
legislature by taxation or otherwise 
to provide for their support in every 
part of the state. Based on this con- 
stitutional foundation, a school sys- 
tem has been built up with liberal 
and purposeful state support and 
competent state direction. No simi- 
lar constitutional provision lays a 
foundation for libraries. The public 
library therefore is mainly a munici- 
pal institution, created through local 
initiative, supported by local taxa- 
tion, and maintained according to 
the standards set by the community 
itself. Many library buildings have 
been secured through the munifi- 
cence of that fairy godfather of pub- 
lic libraries, Andrew Carnegie. 

The public library in Minnesota is 
administered in any village or city 
where it may have been established 
under a library board appointed by 
the mayor. The law permits county 
commissioners to establish a county 
library at the county seat or else- 
where in the county, to levy a tax 
for its support, and to appoint a li- 
brary board for its administration. 
Should a city library, or more than 
one, exist in the county, then the 
commissioners are to contract with 
one or more of them, contributing 
the tax levied in the county for sup- 
port, and thus securing library ser- 
vice for the entire county. This 
may include an arrangement for 
county traveling libraries. 

It is the duty of the State Li- 
brary Division to give advice and 


assistance in the formation of new 
‘libraries and in the operation of 
those already organized and to kee 
statistics relative to public libraries, 
The state, however, furnishes no 
funds and exercises no mandatory 
powers. 

The State Library Division js 
authorized to purchase books to be 
used as a state circulating library 
available under rules prescribed by 
the division to every community in 
the state. It will be noted that the 
traveling library is maintained en- 
tirely at state expense and under 
state direction. It renders large ser- 
vice as a reference library and is of 
special value to communities which 
have no public libraries. 

The school library which has been 
maintained under the Department of 
Education since its inception has 
been stimulated and built up by 
means of that policy of purposeful 
state support which is so large a 
factor in Minnesota’s educational 
system. It has not, however, until 
recently had the same degree of 
state direction that has been applied 
to other phases of education. 

By the terms of this policy, as ap- 
plied to school libraries, the state 
contributes to every school district 
which maintains a school library, 
complying with standards set by the 
State Department, a certain amount 
for the purchase of books, provided 
the district pays at least an equiva- 
lent sum. Books to the value of 
double the state’s contribution must 
be selected from the list which is 
prepared by the State Department. 
While the sum paid per building, 
although doubled by the last legis- 
lature, is not large, and while the 
establishment of libraries by schools 
is not mandatory, the effect has been 
to put a library into probably every 
school, large and small, in the state. 

Two features of the law seek to 
co-ordinate library effort, especially 
in small communities. In villages 
of less than two thousand inhabi- 
tants, when no tax is levied for pub- 
lic libraries, the school board may 
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maintain a public library for use of 
all residents and provide rooms for 
the same in the school building. The 
tendency in small communities is to- 
ward making the school building a 
community center, providing audi- 
torium and gymnasium, whether the 
library is included in it or not. 
Again, in any community, regard- 
less of size, the school board may 
contract with the board of any ap- 
proved county, city or village li- 
brary, to become a branch of such 
public library and to receive books 
suited to the needs of its pupils and 
the citizens of the community. 


In case of such an arrangement, 
the state aid for the school library 
is paid to the library board, with 
the stipulation that it must be spent 
for books selected from the state 
library list for schools; and a li- 
brarian must be employed, who 


meets the standards set by the State 
Department for school librarians. 
Such librarians may be jointly em- 


ployed by the school and library 
boards, and divide their time be- 
tween the two lines of service. 

It will be noted that while the 
state administration of libraries is 
vested in the Department of Edu- 
cation, the local administration, ex- 
cept when the school board estab- 
lishes a public library, remains in a 
library board. There is no disposi- 
tion so far as I am aware, to merge 
the local library and school admin- 
istration. 

I have thus indicated the basis on 
which the library work rests, lead- 
ing to a statement of our purposes 
and the means by which we seek 
to accomplish them. 

Our problems as we see them are: 

1. To make the library both for 
children and adults as available to 
every person in the state as are the 
schools, so that equal educational 
opportunity may be provided. 

2. To co-ordinate county, city 
and school libraries so as to secure 
the maximum return without dupli- 
cation of effort or expense. 
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3. To bring library service to a 
higher degree of proficiency by 
setting up professional standards 
for librarians to correspond with 
those set for teachers in the same 
communities, and to provide for 
their attainment. 

4. To establish a taxing unit 
large enough and a basis of income 
certain enough to insure adequate 
support. 

5. To apply to the public library 
the same method of purposeful state 
support and standardization which 
has been used in building up the 
public schools. 

6. To make the libraries function 
more perfectly as educational insti- 
tutions, whether their service is 
rendered to the children in the 
school or the adults in the commun- 
ity. 

The work of administering the li- 
brary system of the state and the 
leadership in carrying forward what 
we intend shall be a progressive li- 
brary program are placed with the 
Director of the Library Division 
and her assistants. They are sup- 
ported in their efforts by the State 
Board of Education and the Com- 
missioner, and enjoy the constant 
co-operation of those who are in 
charge of the other divisions. They 
are thus always in touch with the 
entire educational field. The fact 
that all library work, including that 
of the schools, is placed under one 
directorate, has greatly simplified 
the problem of administration. 

Progress is being made in secur- 
ing in graded and high schools the 
employment of professionally 
trained school-librarians, who serve 
to make the library render the maxi- 
mum of service in the class work of 
the school and to teach the students 
the art and habit of library use. 

The villages and cities of the state 
in increasing numbers are being 
made to realize that best results, at 
least cost, are obtained by co-ordi- 
nation of the public and school li- 
braries, accordingto one or the 
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other of the plans which the statute 
provides. When such arrangements 
are made, the State Department re- 
quires the employment of profes- 
sionally qualified librarians, so far 
as the work relates to the schools. 

Through co-operation between 
the Library Division and the Rural 
School Division, on the initiative of 
the latter, instruction was given dur- 
ing the season just closed in county 
institutes for rural teachers through- 
out the state, in organization and 
use of school libraries in the one- 
room rural schools. Heretofore, we 
have had in these rural schools col- 
lections of books, often uncared for, 
and frequently not well used. In 
the future, by a continuation of this 
policy, we hope to have libraries 
which shall serve the children in 
their classes and teach them the 
reading habit in their homes. We 
are committed to the belief that in- 
telligent direction is as important 
in the use of a library as it is in the 
operations of the school room. 

In order that teachers may be pre- 
pared to do the library work that is 
to be demanded of them, a beginning 
has been made in library training 
in some of the State Teachers Col- 
leges. Also, on the request of the 
director of high school teacher train- 
ing departments, the Library Division 
has outlined a course in library 
training for the rural teachers who 
are being trained in these depart- 
ments. 

No distinct county library organi- 
zations have been established, but 
several counties have made _ con- 
tracts with city libraries, so that 
the rural districts are served. This 
is accomplished by library branches 
or stations, by traveling libraries, 
and in one or two instances by the 
use of automobiles in charge of li- 
brarians. 

The effect of the associated move- 
ment is to enlarge the field of serv- 
ice and increase the importance of 
the public library. As the public 
library grows and functions more 
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widely, not only will the state be 
better served and the librarian’s po- 
sition become one of greater in- 
fluence, but the demand on the tray- 
eling library will be correspondingly 
less. This, as we see it, represents 
progress in the right direction, since 
it brings service constantly closer 
to the people. 


Some features of the program as 
we have conceived it can not be ac- 
complished without further legisla- 
tion. This we shall doubtless get 
as rapidly as the people of the state 
come to understand more fully the 
possibilities of a co-operative school 
and library policy, with state en- 
couragement. The call of progress 
does not go long unheeded among 
the earnest people of the great 
Northwest. 

We hope for an amendment to 
county library laws to facilitate the 
establishment of county libraries 
throughout the state, so that the 
rural people may enjoy more nearly 
equal library opportunity. This 
will be in keeping with the first 
principle written in our law for state 
support of schools, which provides 
that equal educational opportunity 
should be furnished to all the school 
children of the state. 

It seems that the time cannot be 
far distant when the public library 
everywhere, like the public school, 
will be made a concern of the state. 

This would mean some measure 
of state support and compliance 
with state standards. It would mean 
the placing of librarians in the same 
relation to the state as_ teachers. 
Like the school system, it would 
make ample provision for local 
autonomy, but would lift the library 
through the support of the state to 
the place of importance and influ- 
ence which it should occupy. 

Any plan to be in harmony with 
the present policy should provide for 
continued co-operation between the 
library and the school as the great 
co-ordinate agencies in public edu- 
cation. 
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PER CAPITA LIBRARY TAX IN LEADING 
AMERICAN CITIES. 


The following data are taken from a report presented at the last meet- 
ing of the American Library Association by S. H. Ranck, librarian of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Library, based on latest available figures: 


Amount per 
Library appro- _ capita of 
City Population priation library tax 

GE, sav ba padieweeane 200,616 $ 63,000 $.318 
Boston .. %47,923 747,120 
Brooklyn 632,119 
Buffalo 5,875 281,846 
Chicago 2,701,212 833,330 
Cincinnati 493,678 250,000 
Cleveland 796,836 692,600 
Dayton, Ohio 95,421 
DesMoines 105,745 
Denver é 115,000 
Detroit 634,858 
Grand Rapids 72,182 
Indianapolis 258,000 
Oe ee | eee 215,000 
Los Angeles 426,714 
TT caehnn se weng uenenm ea 234,891 88,409 
Memphis, Tenn. 75,324 
Milwaukee 202,000 
Minneapolis 262,361 
75,000 
1,097,683 
200,000 
a ee 135,972 
Omaha 75,000 
Philadelphia ‘oes we 464,334 
Pittsburgh 416,320 
Portland, Ore. .............. g 246,089 
Rochester 94,000 
St. Louis 376,333 
St. Paul 198,901 
Seattle ' 270,405 
76,600 


Worchester, Mass 
Average for 37 cities 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The summer conference of the A. has been possible during the past four 
L. A. is to be held this year in the years. 
Middle West at Detroit. A much The thoughtless have occasionally 
larger proportion of the Illinois li- said, “What can I get out of the A. 
brarians should be able to attend than L. A. when I never attend the meet- 
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ings,’ not thinking of the printed 
helps, the impetus that affects our 
work as a whole through committee 
conference and organized action in 
every line of library endeavor, 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. They have not realized that 
responsibilities as well as advantages 
come to all librarians not merely to 
members of the A. L. A. Don’t you 
think you or your library ought to be 
a member ? 
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This year even this thoughtless re- 
mark is impossible. More of us can 
attend the conference than ever be- 
fore. Let us all go as active particj- 
pants in the affairs of the association, 
Members and non-members are wel- 
come, but you will enjoy it more and 
get a more dynamic inspiration if you 
are one of the members. 

W. J. Hamitton, Chairman, 
Membership Committee, Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


THE A. L. A. CONFERENCE. 


A daylight special train is planned, 
leaving Chicago about 9 a. m., June 
26, to take librarians of Illinois and 
the Middle West to the forty-fourth 
annual conference of the American 
Library Association, to be held in 
Detroit, June 26 to July 1, with head- 
quarters at the Statler Hotel. This 
train will arrive in Detroit at 4 p. m. 
in ample time for the opening session 
and reception Monday evening. It 
is likely also that a boat will be chart- 
ered to make the trip by water if 
enough people are interested to make 
such a plan feasible. This would mean 
leaving Chicago late Friday after- 
noon, the 23rd, stopping that evening 
at Milwaukee, and arriving Monday 
in Detroit after three nights and two 
days on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron. 

Railway fare one way from Chicago 
to Detroit is $9.81, and a lower berth 
$3.75. The Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation has authorized a special rate 
of fare and one-half for those attend- 
ing the conference. There will prob- 
ably be low summer excursion rates to 
New York and eastern seabord points, 
allowing a stop-over in Detroit for 
the conference. Inquiries may be 
sent to John F. Phelan, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, member of the travel 
committee for the Middle West. Two 
delightful post conference trips are 
also planned; one from Detroit to 
New York via Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal 
and Boston; the other an excursion 
through the lakes to Duluth and back 


to Detroit, at a cost of $78.00 includ- 
ing meals and berth, or one way for 
$42.00. Hotel reservations should be 
made at once or as soon as possible, 
since Detroit hotels are likely to be 
crowded at the time of the conference. 


At the first general session on Mon- 
day evening the delegates will receive 
the greetings of Mayor James Couz- 
ens of Detroit and John C. Lodge, 
president of the Common Council. 
President M. L. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will deliver an 
address, which will be followed by 
the presidential address of Azariah 
S. Root. A general reception will be 
held after the meeting. “A. L. A. 
Publications” will be the subject of 
the second general session Tuesday 
morning when there will be talks 
and informal discussion. Wednesday 
morning the topic will be “Recruit- 
ing for Library Service.” Annual re- 
ports will be presented at the Friday 
meeting, and at the fifth general ses- 
sion, on Saturday morning the theme 
will be “The Individual’s Responsi- 
bility to his Profession.” 

3eside the five general sessions 
there will be more than 45 meetings 
of sections, round table groups and 
affiliated organizations. 


The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has extended an 
invitation to the American Library 
Association to spend a day in Ann 
Arbor, adding, “The University will 
be delighted to have the members of 
the Association as its guests at lunch- 
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eon.” President Root has accepted 


this invitation and its is planned to 


spend Thursday, June 29th, at Ann 


Arbor. 
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For more detailed announcements 
see the A. L. A. Bulletion for March, 
and for further plans watch for the 
next issue. 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ON TAX RATES 
THAT HAVE BEEN VOTED. 


February 28th, 1922. 


HonoraBLE Epwarp J. BRUNDAGE, 
Attorney General, 

Supreme Court Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

My Dear Mr. BRUNDAGE: 

Will you please give me your opin- 
ion on the following questions : 

The town of Cicero which is incor- 
porated under a special charter voted 
May 1, 1920 for a library tax of 
1% mills. The tax was certified and 
collected. Must not the tax be certi- 
fied each year by the town clerk? 
Can the rate of 1% mills, which the 
people voted, be either increased or 
decreased by the town board? 

Hurd’s statutes, Chapter 81, Sec- 
tion 10, provides for voting and certi- 
fying the initial tax and requires an 
election to discontinue that tax. We 
have also interpreted this section to 
require an election to change the rate 
of tax, but there is one clause in it 
which states “and the corporate 
authorities of such towns or villages 
may exercise the same powers con- 
ferred upon the corporate authorities 
of cities under this act.” 

Section 11 gives the library direct- 
ors of towns the same powers and 
duties as the directors of city libraries. 

Section 5 makes it necessary for 
city library directors to send to the 
city council each year a _ written 
recommendation as to the financial re- 
quirements of the public library, and 
the rate of tax which it will be neces- 
sary, in their judgment, to levy for 
the library. 

Section 1 leaves it to the city coun- 
cil to decide on the amount that shall 
be levied each year. 

A similar question has arisen at 
Chatsworth. Chatsworth is also an in- 
corporated town, and voted a two 


mill tax for a library in April, 1919. 
At that time two mills was the maxi- 
mum rate for a library. That same 
year the General Assembly passed an 
amendment to the library act, chang- 
ing the maximum rate to 14% mills, 
and in 1921 it was changed again to 
1.8 mills. 

Has the town board a right to 
change the rate of two mills voted 
by the people to 1.8 mills? 

Do sections 1 and 2 of House Bill 
No. 849 (levy and extension of taxes) 
as passed by the General Assembly 
1921, in any way affect these ques- 
tions ? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Anna May Price, 
Superintendent. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Law DEPARTMENT. 
Springfield 


March 3, 1922. 
File No. 11151 
Libraries : 
Tax levy for 
Miss ANNA May PRrice, 
Secretary, Illinois Library, 
Extension Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear MapAm: 


I am in receipt of your favor of the 
28th ult., relative to the matter of a 
tax levy for library purposes. You 
state that the town of Cicero, which 
was incorporated under a_ special 
charter, voted in May, 1920, to levy 
a tax of one and one-third mills for 
the establishment of a free public li- 
brary. 

You inquire if it is not the duty of 
the town clerk to certify such tax 
annually to the county clerk. You in- 
quire, too, whether the town board 
has the right either to increase or de- 
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crease the rate of tax voted to be 
levied. 

In reply I will say, as said town 
exists by virtue of a special charter, 
its right to vote a tax for library pur- 
poses is derived from section 10 of the 
Libraries Act. In voting a tax under 
said section, it is required that both 
the petition for such vote and the bal- 
lot shall specify the rate of tax to be 
levied. The rate of tax to be levied is 
determined by a vote of the people. 

A vote under section 1 of said Act, 
by cities and villages incorporated 
under the general Act relating to cities 
and villages, to levy a library tax, does 
not fix the rate of such tax levy, where 
a city or village incorporated under 
the general Cities and Villages Act, 
votes under section 1 of the Libraries 
Act to levy a tax for library purposes, 
the rate of such tax, not to exceed the 
limit fixed therein, is determined by 
the city council or board of village 
trustees. But where a town incor- 
porated under a special charter, votes 
to levy a library tax under section 10 
of said Act, the rate of such tax is 
fixed and determined by such vote; 
and when so fixed, it would seem that 
the village board, under the holding 
of the Supreme Court in the case of 
People ex rel. v. Cairo, Vincennes and 
Chicago Ry. Co., 247 Ill. 327, would 
have no right either to increase or de- 
crease such rate. 

Relative to the duty of the town 
clerk in the matter of certifying such 


THE KATHARINE L. 


On Thursday, March 30, an inter- 
esting and impressive ceremony oc- 
curred at the University of Illinois. 
It was the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of a bronze portrait tablet given 
to the University by the graduates and 
former members of the Library 
School in commeration of the life and 
service of Katharine L. Sharp, for- 
mer Librarian of the University of 
Illinois and first Director of the Li- 
brary School. 

The ceremony took place in Recital 
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tax to the county clerk, I will say 
that section 10 of the Libraries Ag 
provides that such tax “shall be levied 
and collected in like manner with 
other general taxes of said town, * 
* * and shall be known as the Li- 
brary Fund.” 

Under the holding of the Supreme 
Court in the case of People ex rel, v, 
Florville, 207 Ill. 79, it would seem 
that such tax should be included in 
and a part of the annual levy made 
by the town board, though said board 
would have no right to alter the rate 
of such tax as fixed by the vote of the 
people. Whether it would be the duty 
of the town clerk to certify such tax 
when not included in the annual tax 
levy made by the town board, is 
properly a matter to be determined by 
the courts. 

What is said herein with reference 
to the rate of such tax would apply to 
the rate as fixed by a vote of the 
people in any town _ incorporated 
under a special charter. 

Noting your inquiry relative to an 
Act passed by the last legislature 
(Session Laws, 1921, page 163), 
amending sections 1 and 2 of what is 
known as the “Juul law,” I will say 
I am of the opinion that said amenda- 
tory act has no application to the rate 
of a library tax that has been fixed by 
a vote. 

Very truly, 
(Signed) Epwarp J. BRUNDAGE, 
Attorney General. 


SHARP MEMORIAL. 


Hall in the presence of about two 
hundred persons, including a number 
of Miss Sharp’s personal and pro- 
fessional friends, and the members of 
the Library School and Library Staff. 


The program was opened by a 
beautiful and appropriate musical 
number, the Beethoven Quartette for 
stringed instruments, Opus 18, num- 
ber 3, played by two violins, a violo 
and a cello, and performed by four 
men, members of the University 
faculty. 
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Mr. P. L. Windsor, Director of the 
Library School and University Li- 
brary, introduced Miss Mary Tor- 
rance, B. L. S. 1913, librarian of the 
Muncie, Indiana Public Library, who 
presided at the meeting, and in her 
capacity of President of the Library 
School Association, presented the 
Memorial to President David Kinley, 
who received it in the name of the 
University of Illinois. 

After President Kinley’s address of 
acceptance had been made, Miss 
Simpson, assistant Director of the Li- 
brary School, read from a number of 
letters written by those friends and 
associates of Miss Sharp who found 
it impossible to be present in person. 
Among these were Melvil Dewey, 
Alice S. Tyler, Isabel Bevier, the 
Faculty of the Wisconsin Library 
School, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 
Mary Eileen Ahern. Dr. C. W. An- 


drews of the John Crerar Library, 
who was present on the occasion 
spoke briefly of Miss Sharp’s con- 


tribution to the Library profession in 
general, and to the success of the John 
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Crerar Library in particular. 
y 


The principal address of the after- 
noon was given by Adam Strohm of 
the class of 1900, librarian of the De- 
troit Public Library, who spoke on the 
personal and professional services of 
Miss Sharp, his address being entitled 
“Katharine L. Sharp, an apprecia- 
tion.” 


At the close of the program which 
lasted one hour, the chairman invited 
those present to adjourn to the Uni- 
versity Library where the tablet was 
seen unveiled for the first time. It is 
the work of Lorado Taft, is executed 
in bronze in low relief, and is a por- 
trait of Miss Sharp. The legend at 
the base of the tablet is a happily con- 
ceived tribute to Miss Sharp’s per- 
sonal and professional qualities. 


“Nobility of character and grace 
of person were united with intel- 
lectual vigor and scholarly attain- 
ments. She inspired her students 
and associates with sound standards 
of librarianship and ideals of serv- 
ice.” 


REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES. 


The annual regional library con- 
ferences held during February and 
March were unusually well attended. 
204 libraries were represented by 450 
librarians, library directors and others 
interested in libraries. 

The Illinois Library Extension 
Division and the Illinois Library 
Association again co-operated in 
making the arrangements for the 
meetings. The number of adjacent li- 
braries and the convenience of train 
schedules must be the determining 
factors in selecting the places of meet- 
ings, whenever possible different 
cities are chosen each year. The meet- 
ings this year were held at Chicago, 
Freeport, Mendota, Bloomington, 
Galesburg, (Davenport, Iowa), Jack- 
sonville, Hamilton, Danville, Charles- 
ton, Olney, Belleville, Marion and 
Litchfield. The Davenport and Dan- 
ville conferences were joint meetings 
with Iowa and Indiana. 


The schedule of meetings was sent 
to the directors and librarians of all 
the libraries in the state, with the re- 
quest that each choose the conference 
most convenient in time and place. 
The hostess librarian added her per- 
sonal invitation to all the libraries in 
the district. 

Miss Price, Superintendent of the 
Library Extension Division was pres- 
ent at all of the meetings. The Illi- 
nois Library Association was repre- 
sented by Mr. J. S. Cleavinger, Presi- 
dent; Miss Effie Lansden, Ex-Presi- 
dent; Miss Martha Wilson, Vice- 
President; Mr. Koch, Second Vice- 
President; Miss Nellie Parham, 
Secretary; Miss Zana K. Miller, 
Treasurer; Miss Anna Hoover and 
Miss Florence D. Love. 

The program included few papers, 
but were mostly informal discussions 
in which everyone took part. Each 
conference selected it’s topics from the 
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following list: 


The A. L. A. appropriation recom- 
mendation $1.00 per capita. 

New Publicity Plans. 

Keeping in touch with the profes- 
sion. 

School library policy for Illinois. 

Co-operation with teachers on 
pupils’ and teachers’ reading lists. 

Public Library and the Health 
Problem. 

Special lectures and book talks held 
in library. 

Five minute talks on new books. 

Children’s lists and aids in selection 
of books. 

Inventory. 

Re-registration of borrowers. 

Binding and repair of books and 
periodicals. 

Library housekeeping. 

Summer schools. 

Insurance on library books while 
in circulation. 

Use of the telephone in reference, 
renewals, etc. 

Information file and care of pamph- 
let material. 

Value of current 
reference work. 


pamphlets in 


The subject of library appropria- 


tions aroused keen interest every- 
where. The discussions brought out 
the fact that some few libraries had 
been able to secure the new maximum 
rate of one and eight-tenths (1.8) 
mills for this year, and that most of 
the others were receiving the pre- 
vious maximum levy of one and one- 
third (1-%) mills. 

The one dollar ($1.00) per capita 
rate recommended by the A. L. A. if 
put in operation in all Illinois libraries, 
would require a higher tax rate than 
our present law permits. It was sug- 
gested that the legislative committee 
be asked to prepare a bill amending 
the library law for an increased tax 
rate. Others thought that this was 
not a propitious year to be asking for 
increase in taxation. 


In talking over budgets, it was 
found that the cost of maintenance, 
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or heat, light, repairs, and supplies 
had increased in greater proportion 
than any other item. 

Miss Julia Robinson, at the Daven- 
port conference, suggested the fol- 
lowing budget: 

Salaries 
Operation— 
Heat, light, janitor serv- 
ice 
Repairs 
Books 
Binding and Periodicals 5% 
Supplies 5% 
Miscellaneous 2% 

The I. L. A. representative at each 
meeting presented the subject of 
keeping in touch with our profession. 

Mr. Cleavinger, President of the 
I. L. A. said that the number of per- 
sons in library work was relatively 
small, therefor there was a need for 
special effort to foster the spirit of 
unity. We must have a professional 
consciousness if we are to convince 
our communities of the value of our 
work. We must develop interest and 
pride, not only in our individual 
tasks, but in the success of the work 
as a whole. Some of the methods of 
improving our status and raising the 
professional average are to add to 
our general education by taking some 
of the courses offered in college and 
university summer schools, and to our 
professional training by attending the 
summer library school or the regular 
course in one of the accredited li- 
brary schools. Another means is to 
read the professional journals, state 
commission publications and bulletins 
of other libraries. 

The Library staff forms only a 
small group in any community. There 
is the need to keep in touch with 
other library workers, visit other li- 
braries, write to, or call on the Li- 
brary Extension Division, attend li- 
brary meetings, such as these district 
meetings, also the state and national 
meetings. 


The state meeting is to be held in 
Chicago at the Chicago Beach hotel, 
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in October. An especially fine pro- 
gram is being prepared. 

The A. L. A. meeting in Detroit the 
last week in June, offers the most 
convenient opportunity in years, to 
attend a national conference; but 
whether you can attend the state and 
national meetings or not, you can at 
least affiliate with them—you can 
help others as well as yourself by 
becoming a member and by your fees, 
help to make possible the work-each 
is doing. It is much easier to secure 
the necessary library legislation if 
there is a strong, unified association 
supporting it. 

Miss Lansden said we needed to 
develop more personality in our work. 
She said she had recently read of a 
new definition for the word. “Person- 
ality is being interested in other 
people.” 

A school library policy for Illinois 
was presented by Miss Martha Wil- 
son, Chairman of the Educational 
committee. At present the only law 
providing for school libraries is a per- 
missive one which states that school 
directors may approve the purchase 
of books for a library with any money 
left after salaries, laboratories, and 
other school equipment has been pro- 
vided for. 


The last legislature created an Edu- 
cational Commission to investigate the 
present educational system of Illinois 
and to report it’s recommendation to 
the next legislature. 


The educational committee of the 
Illinois Library Association is pre- 
paring plans for a definite develop- 
ment of school libraries to submit to 
this new Commission. The first step 
in these plans is the appointment of a 
Supervisor of school libraries for the 
State. 


Schools have not gone without the 
use of libraries, but they have se- 
cured this service through the public 
library. The co-operation has been 
fine between the school and the public 
library, but so far the public library 
has borne the entire expense. This 
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state of affairs is partly due to the 
librarian, who has been so eager for 
the co-operation of the ‘teacher in 
interesting the school child in books. 
The public library has trained the 
school to look to it for it’s librarian. 
The school has gladly accepted this 
service and has spent the money 
which it has thus saved in adding to 
the equipment of it’s laboratories, do- 
mestic science and manual training 
departments, and gymnasiums. Many 
a school has a well equipped gymnas- 
ium and a very poor library. 

The discussion easily turned from 
this topic to that of co-operating with 
teachers on pupils’ and _ teachers’ 
reading lists. 

The last selection of books on the 
Illinois pupils’ reading circle were 
generally disapproved of, as having 
little merit and costing as much as a 
really good book. The teacher is also 
often not happy in her selection of 
books to read aloud, or to place on the 
supplementary reading list for En- 
glish. She is always most grateful 
for suggestions. As Miss Northey 
stated, “the teacher knows the child 
and the librarian knows books.” The 
teacher and librarian can co-operate 
with the best of results. The sug- 
gestion was made that the librarians 
send the primary grade teacher lists 
of books for reading aloud, and the 
other grades and high- school teach- 
ers lists of books for supplementary 
reading, at the opening of the school 
year. 

Miss Edith Moon of the Evanston 
Public Library opened the discussion 
of childrens books at the Chicago 
meeting with a most interesting talk. 
Miss Moon has charge of the work 
with the schools in Evanston. She 
believes that the childrens’ reading 
should be related somewhat to their 
school work. She began with the 
primary grades and urged the librar- 
ians to choose the best of literature, 
folk tales, legends, myths, that the 
child might have a keener delight in 
his later studies in literature. For 
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the grades she stressed history, geog- 
raphy and biography, mentioning 
titles and series which were most 
helpful. 

The five minute talks on new books 
were most interesting and showed 
most conclusively that librarians also 
were possessed of the spirit of the 
times, and were reading even more 
than usual. One librarian reported 
that the fifty (50) volumes of the 
Chronicles of America had been read 
aloud in her family. 

Following are some of the special 
favorites: 

Robinson, Mind in the making. 

Robinson, Collected poems. 

Strachey, Queen Victoria. 

Stefansson, Friendly Arctic. 

Weaver, Herman Melville. - 

Farrar, Songs for parents. 

Benson, Our family affairs. 

Hudson, Traveller in little things. 

Yeomans, Shackled Youth. 

Van Loon, Story of mankind. 

Mirrors of Washington. 

Mirrors of Downing Street. 

Glass of Fashion. 

Lodge, U. S. Senate. 

Lowry, Washington close up. 

Robinson, My brother Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Morley, Modern essays. 

Van Doren, American novel. 

Mr. Richman of Muscatine, lowa, 
approached the subject of new books 
from a new angle. He began by say- 
ing that he had read few books during 
the past two years. He had, however, 
endeavored to keep abreast of current 
magazine literature, and had read as 
they appeared the Yale Review, At- 
lantic Monthly, Fortnightly Review, 
Literary Supplement to the New 
York Evening Post, the New York 
Times Book Review, the New York 
Nation, the New Republic, and other 
similar publications. In this way he 
had gained an idea of the trend of 
the thought of the day. In selecting 
books he had limited himself to such 
as dealt with leading topics as these 
had defined themselves from his cur- 
rent reading. 
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One topic mentioned by the speaker 
was Progress in Civilization. Here 
three books were worthy of special 
attention—“The Idea of Progress” by 
Prof. J. B. Bury, of Dublin Univers- 
ity, “The Idea of Progress,” by W. R. 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and “Modern Democracies” by Vis- 
count Bryce. Each of these works 
took distinctly the view that Progress 
in Civilization was only by fits and 
starts, and not a thing of continuous 
development. Writers of Anthropol- 
ogy, the latest of them, held the same 
opinion. Among these were H. R. 
Lowie, author of “Primitive Society,” 
and S. J. Holmes, author of “The 
Trend of the Race.” Then there were 
the Ethnologists,—Theo. L. Stoddard 
and Madison Grant, who with regard 
to this matter of Progress in Civiliza- 
tion, confirmed the attitude of the 
writers already mentioned. Stoddard 
was the author of “The Rising Tide 
of Color,” and Madison Grant of 
“The Passing of the Great Race.” 

It was probable, the speaker said, 
that some of the pessimism as to Prog- 
ress was due to the World War. 
Still there seemed to be definite 
grounds for doubt with regard to the 
prevalence in the Universe of any 
natural law by which Progress was 
assured to the Universe, and to the 
human race. 

A further topic of much interest 
suggested by current magazine writ- 
ing was, the speaker said, that of a 
change in the foundations of Munici- 
pal Law. In primitive days law de- 
pended upon “Status”—that is to say, 
the actions of the individual were de- 
termined by society as a whole. Later, 
the individual was allowed to deter- 
mine very largely his actions for him- 
self, and this was called “Contract.” 
In the Twentieth Century, the tend- 
ency seemed to be backward from 
Contract to Status. In other words, 
society was again assuming largely to 
determine for the individual what his 
conduct should be, and to this end, 
was not permitting him to bind him- 
self by contracts of which society did 
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not approve. Authoritative writers 
along this line were Roscoe Pound and 
Felix Frankfurter. 

Current periodical literature sug- 
gested also the topic The New Poetry. 
The new poetry was characterized by 
“free verse.” This not so much be- 
cause free verse was better than verse 
of an older time, but that being freer, 
it voiced a protest against what was 
considered the shackles and trammels 
of the older verse. Amy Lowell’s 
verse, and criticism of the verse of 
other writers, was of the greatest in- 
terest, because of the element of pro- 
test in it. 

Fiction felt the effect of the ideas 
prevalent since the World war, and 
this fact would be found to be strik- 
ingly brought out in a book “The 
American Novel” by Carl Van Doren, 
the literary editor of the New York 
Nation. Van Doren’s treatment of the 
novel was characterized by wide 
sweep of vision. It showed how 
frontier conditions in America were 
reflected in the course of American 
fiction. Thus there was given to the 
fiction of America a meaning which 
hitherto had been largely unsuspected. 


Mr. Drury, Assistant librarian, 
Brown University, was good enough 
to send a sample of his “Home brew” 
binding. This was exhibited at each 
conference and excited many favor- 
able comments. 


The question of insuring books 
against loss by fire, while in circula- 
tion, was brought up by one librarian, 
who had lost a considerable number 
of books loaned to a school. The 
school’s equipment and books were 
destroyed by fire and the school re- 
fused to make good the loss of the li- 
brary books. The school’s own loss 
had been covered by insurance. In- 
surance companies say they can in- 
sure books while in circulation, but 
the increase in the rate would scarcely 
make it worth while for the library 
to do it. 


In the course of the fourteen con- 
ferences there were found a few li- 
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braries which were still without a 
telephone. 


The comments of other librarians 
as to the great use and convenience 
of the telephone in answering refer- 
ence questions, renewals and reserves, 
proved that the telephone was only a 
quick means of communication and 
should be in every library. Where the 
library cannot afford extension lines, 
the ’phone should be at the loan desk. 


Some librarians classify their 
pamphlets and clippings by the deci- 
mal classification, and file in vertical 
files or pamphlet boxes. All agreed 
that if they were to start over again 
they would not classify the material, 
but assign subject heading, using the 
Reader’s Guide to periodical literature 
as a guide for subjects, arrange alpha- 
betically by subjects and file in vertical 
files or pamphlet boxes. It is well to 
stamp the date of receipt on all 
pamphlets. It is an aid in withdraw- 
ing out-of-date material. Pamphlet 
files should be revised frequently. 


Many and varied were the plans for 
publicity. One librarian whose Board 
set aside a certain appropriation for 
advertising suggested that she ask ad- 
vice of an advertising expert. He 
suggested circularizing certain groups 
of people. She began with a letter to 
the public school teachers after get- 
ting the approval of the superintend- 
ent. Another librarian was having a 
library leaflet printed to be distributed 
from house to house by boy scouts. 
Still another had extra reprints of 
the annual report as published in the 
newspaper. These were both mailed 
out and distributed from the desk. 
“Buy a book a week” gave one librar- 
ian the idea of publishing a column 
called “Read a book a week” in which 
she reviewed some worth while books. 


The directors of library boards met 
in separate session in the Chicago con- 
ference. The discussion was devoted 
chiefly to library appropriations and 
budgets. Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
the Library Board of Chicago re- 
minded us that the amendment tax 
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for cities over 100,000 population can 
not be scaled below eight-tenths of a 
mill and for cities under 100,000 
below one and eight-tenths mill, will 
cease to be effective after 1923, and 
that the question will have to be 
looked after in the next legislature. 

The question came up as to whether 
the town board of a town incorpo- 
rated under a special charter has a 
right to change the library tax rate 
voted by the people. Miss Price, 
Superintendent of the Library Exten- 
sion Division was asked to obtain the 
opinion of the Attorney General. 

At all other conferences the Direct- 
ors met in general session with the 
librarians. 

Professor Luther Robinson, Secre- 
tary of the Warren County Library 
gave a most interesting and detailed 


Librarians 
Chicago 
Freeport 
Mendota 
Bloomington 
Galesburg 
*Davenport 
Jacksonville 
Hamilton 
*Danville 
Charleston 
Olney 
Belleville 
Marion 
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account of the progress of the county 
library. Beside the central library in 
Monmouth, they have established 12 
branch libraries or one for every 
township. Local boards of three 
members have been appointed in each 
of these library centers, and each has 
it’s collection of 300 or more books, 
The supervisors increased the approp- 
riation for this year from $12,000 to 
$16,000. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 
President of the Indiana Public Li- 
brary Commission read a most excel- 
lent paper on the trustees’ opportunity, 
Mrs. Leonard of Crawfordsville, In- 
diana and Mr. Wallbridge of Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois spoke on the relations of 
trustees to librarian and staff. 

The following figures show the at- 
tendance at each of the conferences. 


Club women 
and others 


Libraries 
represented Totals 
20° 
if 
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SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The University of Illinois will con- 
duct courses in library science during 
the Summer Session 1922, beginning 
Monday, June 19. These courses were 
first offered eleven years ago and 
since that time a total of about 300 
librarians and assistants have attended 
them. Last year there were 51 stu- 
dents all together, 24 in the eight- 
weeks courses and 27 in the six- 
weeks courses. 

The usual six-weeks courses for 
high school graduates who are in li- 
brary positions will be offered; appli- 
cants who have completed one year of 
college or normal school study, above 
the high school, may be admitted 
whether in library positions or not. 
In admitting students to these six- 


week courses preference will be given 
applicants from Illinois; no applica- 
tions from outside of the state will be 
accepted until after May 1. 
Eight-weeks courses for college 
graduates will also be offered; these 
courses are chosen from the first or 
Junior year’s work of the Library 
School and have been so arranged 
that a student completing the courses 
in two consecutive Summer Sessions 
will have completed the first semes- 
ter’s work in the Library School. 
Even our smaller cities almost always 
have a few recent college graduates 
among their residents; these summer 
courses offer to such students an 
economical way of beginning their li- 
brary training and having their work 
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count toward the B. L. S. degree. 


The six-weeks courses provide a 
general survey of the commonly ac- 
cepted practices of libraries, especi- 
ally the smaller ones. Eight-weeks 
courses are offered in the following 
subjects: Classification and subject 
headings; cataloging; loan depart- 
ment; library administration and cur- 
rent library literature, and practise. 


The instructors this summer will be 
Mr. John S. Cleavinger, Miss Ethel 
Bond, Miss Anne Morris Boyd, of the 
Library School faculty; Miss Adah 
Frances Whitcomb, Director of the 
Training class of the Chicago Public 
Library; Miss Jim P. Matthews, and 
Miss Emma Mae Shoup, assistants. 
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The students in all of these courses 
enjoy the many incidental advantages 
of work in a large university; gen- 
eral lectures, concerts, entertainments, 
athletics, campus sings, etc., add much 
to the value and enjoyment of a sum- 
mer’s study. 

Librarians from Illinois libraries 
pay a reduced fee and may, without 
extra cost, register for courses other 
than library courses; consequently if 
you have attended one or two Sum- 
mer Sessions come again and register 
for courses in history, literature, 
sociology, or botany, etc. 

Circulars, application blanks and in- 
formation may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Library School, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


INDIANA LIBRARY WEEK—SUGGESTIONS 
April 23-29, 1922. 


Here is a golden opportunity for 
the libraries of Indiana to bring 
home to the people of their com- 
munities the value of the public li- 
brary as a means of education, in- 
spiration and recreation. New 
friends, new patrons, a stronger and 
better book collection, more ade- 
quate financial support, a closer con- 
nection with other organizations of 
the city—these are only a few of the 
good results to be expected from 
such a week of concentrated library 
publicity enthusiastically conducted. 
It is a great opportunity. 


SUGGESTED PLANS FOR A PUBLICITY 
WEEK. 


(Any one plan may be used or the 
three may be combined.) 


1. A General Publicity Campaign. 


Arrange for constant newspaper 
publicity. Have posters in all pub- 
lic places. Celebrate Tag Day. Or- 
ganize contests and library benefits. 
Hold story hours. Arrange for club 
programs about the library and for 
four-minute talks at movies and 
other public gatherings. Advertise 
with movie slides. Do anything to 
get your library before the public. 


2. A Week of Library Celebration. 


Have a library “at home” week. 
Hold receptions, club meetings and 
other public gatherings every day at 
the library. At women’s and busi- 
ness men’s clubs have talks about 
the library. Divide the week into 
special days: Sunday, Church Day; 
Monday, Business Men’s Day; 
Tuesday, Indiana Day; Wednesday, 
Women’s Day; Thursday, Library 
Day ; Friday, School Day ; Saturday, 
Farmer’s Day. 

3. An Appeal for Books. 


This plan embodies the features of 
a general publicity week but culmin- 
ates in an appeal for books for the li- 
brary. Have talks in churches, 
schoois and all public gatherings on 
the book needs of the library. Ar- 
range for collection places for books 
in stores, banks, schools, street 
corners and other public places. Or- 
ganize contests between grades in 
the public schools for collection of 
books. Obtain a discount on books 
for the library at a local book store. 
Have gift book plates with place for 
name of doner to be pasted in gift 
books. Emphasize need for good 
books. 
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A ROUND DOZEN SUGGESTIONS. 


(Which may be used with any of the 
plans.) 


1. Your Trustees’ Endorsement. 


Indiana Library Week was the 
proposal of a library trustee, Mr. 
Edmund L. Craig of Evansville. His 
suggestion was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association. Every library trustee 
should be enthusiastic over this op- 
portunity to increase the scope and 
usefulness of his local library. Se- 
cure the endorsement of your trus- 
tees at once. 


2. The Co-operation of Prominent 
Citizens. 

Have a proclamation of Library 
Week issued by mayor. Have the 
plan of the week endorsed by lead- 
ing ministers, the superintendent of 
schools, the women’s clubs, boy and 
girl scout leaders and prominent 
business men. Secure formal en- 
dorsement and resolutions from or- 
Appoint committee of 


ganizations. 
leading citizens now to co-operate 
with librarian and trustees. 


3. Newspaper Publicity. 

Secure constant newspaper pub- 
licity before, after and during the 
appeal. Record every step in your 
local papers. Use the mayor’s 
proclamation and endorsements and 
resolutions. Report all sermons and 
talks about the library. Newspap- 
ers are interested in actual happen- 
ings, meetings, receptions, exhibits 
and talks. They like names espec- 
ially. Make arrangements with 
newspapers and begin publicity 
work in February. Remember to 
keep an extra set of clippings for 
the Library Commission. These 
will be used for a publicity book of 
Indiana Week to go to A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 


4. Talks. 


Arrange for sermons by minis- 
ters, talks in Sunday Schools, pub- 
lic schools, women’s clubs and busi- 
ness men’s organizations and all 
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public gatherings on the value of the 
library and books to the community, 
Send out letters to members of all 
organizations asking their co-opera- 
tion. Begin talks the first of March, 
Get on the programs now. 


5. Exhibits. 


Hold exhibits in store windows, 
schools and other public places. Dis- 
play books by local authors, worn- 
out books, process of cataloging, in- 
teresting government documents, 
historic relics, etc. Arrange for 
these by the first of April. Send 
photographs of exhibits to the Li- 
brary Commission. 

6. Posters. 


Place posters everywhere. With 
the co-operation of the drawing 
teacher in the schools you should be 
able to get all you need. Make ar- 
rangements for posters and movie 
slides early in March. Ask every- 
one for free help. 

7. Contests. 


Organize contests in poster mak- 
ing between grades in schools. Hold 
contests to see which room can get 
most books. Organize in March. 


8. Advertisements. 

Urge merchants to give space to 
the library during Library Week in 
their regular newspaper advertise- 
ments. Have them enclose slips ad- 
vertising the library in packages and 
bills. Arrange for this in March. 

9. Tag Day. 

Turn the school children loose 
with tags. Let them tag everybody 
and everything, front door knobs, 
automobiles and particularly people. 
See about ordering tags at once 
from the Democrat Printing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin or Gay- 
lord Brothers, Syracuse, New York. 
Don’t wait until it is too late to get 
your order filled. Tags are good 
publicity. 

10. Library Benefit. 

Arrange for some local organiza- 
tion to put on an entertainment dur- 
ing Library Week for the benefit of 
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the library. Advertise the fact that 
they are working on it, tell funny 
stories about happenings at rehears- 
als. Keep interest and curiosity 
aroused. Make arrangements at 
once. 

11. Club Programs. 

Arrange meetings of local men’s 
and women’s clubs with programs 
about the library. See that the li- 
brary as a subject is brought before 
every gathering in April. Demand 
this help. 

12. Library “At Home.” 
Hold open house at the library 
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with the librarian and trustees as 
hosts. Provide guides to show peo- 
ple around the library and explain 
it. Have some one on hand to issue 
library cards to new patrons. Cre- 
ate an atmosphere of friendliness. 
Get contributions of flowers, music, 
printing, etc. Make preparations 
early. 

Begin now. Do not delay. Once 
begun, it’s half done. Work hard, 
with imagination and enthusiasm, 
for big results. You will get them. 


INDIANA LIBRARY WEEK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


SUGGESTED LIST FOR READING AS AN AID TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND SERVICE. 

Compiled for the International Relations Committee of the Evanston 
Woman’s Club by Edith C. Moon, Extention Librarian, 
Evanston, Illinois Public Library. 

For the Grades. 

Our Common background and the interdependence of peoples. 
Ten boys who lived on the road from long ago till now; by 


Jane Andrews 


Seven little sisters; by Jane Andrews 
Story of mankind; by Henry Willem Van Loon 
To foster an understanding of all nations. 


Hone life around the world; by Geo. A. Mirick 


Houghton 


Mexican twins, Japanese twins, and others in the Twins series; 


by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Houghton 


Little peoples everywhere series; by Macdonald 
When I was a boy in China; by Yan Phou Lee 
When I was a boy in Japan; by Sakae Shioya 


Heidi; by Johanna Spyri. 


Peeps-in-the-world series; by Chrichton. 


Katrinka ; by Haskell. 


Citizenship ; love of country; social service. 
What to do for Uncle Sam; by Caroline S. Bailey 
Course in citizenship; by Ella S. Cabot and others 
Land of fair play; by Geoffry Parsons 
Lessons for junior citizens; by Mabel Hill 


Pilgrims of to-day ; by Mary H. Wade 


Century 


Short accounts of some immigrants who became distinguished citizens. 
Real stories from American history; by John T. Faris 
Century readings in U. S. history, 6 v.; by Barstow 
Founders of our country; by Fannie E. Coe 
Lance of Kanana; by Henry W. French 
Land we live in; by Overton W. Price 
Peace and patriotism ; by Elva S. Smith 
Heroes of peace; by Frederick J. Gould 
Victors of peace; by Frederick J. Gould 
Livingston the pathfinder; by Basil J. Mathews 
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Heroines of service; by Mary Parkman 
Heroes of to-day ; by Mary Parkman 


For the High School. 
Citizenship. 
On becoming an American; by Horace J. Bridges 
Americanization of Edward Bok; by Edward Bok 
Community life and civic problems; by Henry C. Hill 
The promised land; by Mary Antin 
What the war has taught. 
It might have happened to you; by Coningsby Dawson 
Now it can be told; by Sir Philip Gibbs 
The next war; by Will Irwin 
Disarmament; comp. by Mary K. Reely 
The sword of the cross; by Kirby Page 
Where love is, there God is also; by Leo Tolstoi 
Some types of heroism and patriotic service. 
A Labrador doctor; by Wilfred T. Grenfell 
Florence Nightengale; by Laura E. Richards Appleton 
Abraham Lincoln; by John Drinkwater Houghton 
Little grandmother of the Russian revolution; by Mme. Catherine 
sreshkovsky Little 


Sa 


Lame Mic an An a ae. 


Teachers’ General Reading. 


America and the balance sheet of Europe; by John F. Bass & 
Harold G. Moulton Macmillan 

Fruits of victory ; by Ralph Norman Angell 

The choice before us; by G. L. Dickenson 

Economic consequences of the peace; by John M. Keynes. . Harcourt 

The science of power; by Benjamin Kidd 

The folly of nations; by Frederick Palmer 

The salvaging of civilization; by H. G. Wells.............. Macmillan 

Outlines of history; by Herbert G. Wells................. Macmillan 


YEAR ROUND BOOKSELLING. 
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So much good library publicity has 
come out of the observation of Child- 
ren’s Book Week that many librar- 
ians will welcome enthusiastically the 
opportunities which are offered in 
1922 for further co-operation with 
booksellers and publishers. The 
“Calendar for Booksellers” for the 
first six month of 1922 comprises 
many special features which librarians 
will be glad to emphasize. 

The features for March to June are 
as follows: 

March—‘“Find it in books” with 
special emphasis on useful books for 
business and useful books for the 
home. 

April—“‘Religious Book Week,” 
April 2-8. “Back to Nature” books 


are also to be emphasized. 
May—Books as graduation gifts 
and rewards for school children. 
June—Books for vacation reading 
and books for wedding presents. 
This calendar is printed in a bulle- 
tion entitled “Year-round Bookselling 
News” issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, 334 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Copies of the 
bulletion and single copies of some of 
the posters which are being issued 
will be sent to libraries on request. 
The American Library Association 
is planning to issue reading lists of 
books on business and books for the 
home especially for use in March and 
perhaps a reading course on Sunday 
Schools for use in April. 
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LIBRARY NOTES. 


Albion—The Albion Library As- 
sociation has purchased the home of 
George G. Spiller at the southeast 
corner of public square for a public 
library building. 

The association paid $4500 for the 
property. 

Aurora—The public library has 
an interesting exhibit of pictures, 
documents and references to an inci- 
dent in the public career of Abraham 
Lincoln which has never been men- 
tioned in any of his biographies. He 
was a delegate to the great rivers and 
harbors improvement convention 
which was held in Chicago July 5-7, 
1847. This exhibit also contains pic- 
tures and documents covering every 
period of Lincoln’s life and every 
phase in his career. 

In 1920 the citizens of Aurora pur- 
chased the Blanford Astronomical 
clock. Mr. Blanford came to Aurora 
from England in 1879. The calendar 
on the clock is arranged for 10,000 
years, and a dial shows the time, day 
or night, in 127 of the principal cities 
of the world. The clock has an eight 
day movement. The astronomical dial 
needs winding only once in 68 years, 
or 14 times in 10,000 years. 


Batavia—The public library has 
prepared a local history of the library 
which shows its growth during the 
years following its establishment in 
1873 with F. H. Buck as librarian. 
In 1902, Mrs. Mary M. Newton gave 
the library the use of the old Newton 
homestead for library purposes. In 
1921 the Carlos Newton property was 
purchased as a permanent home for 
the library and was remodeled and 
redecorated. The library contains 
about 10,500 volumes. 

Bloomington—During 1921 the 
public library loaned 174,121 books, 
the largest monthly circulation being 
17,117 in November. 


In commemoration of Washington’s 
birthday, an unusual collection of 
steel engravings of Washington and 
his mother were placed on exhibition 


in the Russel art room in the public 
library. One of especial interest was 
that of Augustine Warner, grand- 
father of George Washington, and 
from whom Mrs. Carl Vrooman of 
Bloomington is seventh in descent. 

Miss Parham, the librarian, sug- 
gests that during Lent people should 
read some worth while books of non- 
fiction. She says, “The public library 
is full of good books, essays, histories, 
biographies, and books on the social 
questions of the day. Use the library 
for some worth while Lenten read- 
ing.” 

At the annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago & Alton Library Association, 
Supt. S. P. Henderson was elected 
president. The Chicago & Alton li- 
brary was founded in 1873 by Mrs. 
W. O. Stahl who was managing the 
C. & A. hotel. Entertainments were 
given to raise funds for the library, 
until finally, the Alton officials became 
interested. In 1881 the present build- 
ing was erected. The Company also 
donated $1,100 to buy books. The li- 
brary has been a fiourishing institu- 
tion since 1881. 


The plans for the Hiram Buck li- 
brary memorial building are being 
drawn by Aschauer & Waggoner, 
architects, of Decatur. The building 
is to be of stone in the Tudor Gothic 
style. 

Bourbonnais—The Carnegie 
Foundation has pledged $50,000 for 
a new library at St. Viator College. 
The college is having a campaign for 
the $500,000 extension fund in order 
to provide the needed classroom and 
labratory facilities. St. Viator Col- 
lege was founded in 1868 and this is 
its first appeal to the public for funds. 

Brookfield—The Brookfield Wom- 
an’s club celebrated its annual library 
day December 28. Mrs. Eva Cloud 
Taylor spoke on “How to select books 
for children.” A helpful feature of 
this address was the fact that Mrs. 
Taylor illustrated each general point 
with definite titles. That this was 
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greatly appreciated was shown by the 
large number taking notes after the 
formal program. Mrs. Taylor an- 
swered many questions relative to in- 
dividual problems. 


Cairo—In his report to the city 
council, Pres. Reed Green has asked 
for the largest tax possible, 1.8 mill. 
The circulation for 1921 was 85,492. 
The reading room had a total of 17, 
305 visitors during the year. 


Community sings are being held in 
the public library and are proving 
very popular. These include patriotic 
and popular songs and more classical 
numbers rendered by local musicians. 
The library has been asked to make 
these a permanent part of the city’s 
life. 


Carlinville—By the will of Colo- 
nel Herbert H. Sargent, U. S. A., 
Blackburn College is the recipient of 
most of his large and valuable li- 
brary which consists largely of mili- 
tary books, many of which are by 
Colonel Sargent. 


Carterville—At the December 
meeting of the Carterville Improve- 
ment Association, $100 was voted to 
be given to the Woman’s club for the 
public library fund. 


Chicago—Public library. Libra- 
ry service is to be resumed in all 
branches and extensions which were 
closed in 1920. Mr. Roden, the li- 
brarian, hopes that industrial condi- 
tions will permit the undertaking of 
some building operations. 


Newberry Library. The Newberry 
Library now has more than 400,000 
books and pamphlets. These include 
the Edward E. Ayer Collection on 
the North American Indian, the 
Prince Bonaparte collection on lin- 
guistics, Chinese, Japanese, Mongo- 
lian and Tibetan literature, history 
philosophy, and the new John M. 
Wing foundation on printing. Among 
the rare books acquired during the 
year are a copy of the first printed 
edition of Plato’s works printed in 
Florence in 1483, a copy of Richard 
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Arnold’s Chronicle, in English, 
printed in Antwerp about 1503. 

Chicago Heights—Mr. Walter N. 
Vance has retired from active mem- 
bership on the library board. He pre- 
sented the library with a set of Du- 
rand Steel locker shelves. 

Mrs. Mary Thomas presented the 
library with a case of Brazilian but- 
terflies and another of flying fish 
which she brought from Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Chillicothe—The library of the 
late Jacob Moffitt was presented to 
the library by his heirs. It contains 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica and many 
other valuable reference and _ scien- 
tific books. The library of the late 
Minnie Thompson has also been pre- 
sented to the library. 

Danville—By the will of Mr. A. 
L. Webster, for many years a member 
of the library board, the Danville 
Public Library was bequeathed $5,- 
000. 

Decatur—Public library. A new 
branch building will be erected this 
spring at Jasper and Locust streets, 
opposite the Durfee school, where for 
a time the Public Library maintained 
a small collection. The building, the 
estimated cost of which is $9,000, will 
follow the one-room plan with a work 
room and assembly room in the base- 
ment. ' 
High School Library. Nine stu- 
dents assist the High School librarian 
in caring for the High school library. 
The students receive one hour’s credit 
each semester for their work in the 
library. 

Dixon—The public library cele- 
brated its twenty-first anniversary on 
February 19th. An interesting ex- 
hibition of pictures by Chicago artists 
was on display. 

Many of the pictures are of local 
interest having been painted at 
Grande Detour under the supervision 
of Charles F. Brown. 


East St. Louis—In his report to 
the city council, Mr. J. Lyon Wood- 
ruff, librarian of the public library, 
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spoke of the need for a modern li- 
brary building, more centrally situ- 
ated. The library now has 32,817 
books and the circulation for 1921 
was 115,425 volumes. 


Elgin—The new children’s room 
in the basement of the Gail Borden 
Public Library will soon be opened. 
All the furniture was purchased from 
the Library Bureau. The librarian’s 
desk was presented by the Every 
Wednesday Literary Club in memory 
of Miss Cecil C. Harvey who was 
librarian for twenty-one years. Sta- 
tistics show a marked increase in 
circulation. This is due not only to 
the unemployed but to the city schools 
who are using the library more than 
ever. 


Evanston—The patrons of the 
Evanston Public Library read twice as 
many books in 1921 as in 1913, the 
circulation for 1921 being 235,989. 
The per cent of fiction reading has 
dropped from 56.5 per cent in 1913 to 
44.3 per cent in 1921, and the reading 
of non-fiction has increased about 150 
per cent. Travel and biography, busi- 
ness and religion, and other serious 
reading is in demand. 


During January two interesting ex- 
hibits were held at the public library. 
One was an exhibit of needlework 
from Bulgaria and Roumania con- 
tributed by Mrs. Robert Durham of 
Elmhurst. The other was an exhibit 
of beautiful jewelry and silver-ware 
loaned to the library by Mrs. Melvin 
Ericson. 


_ Forest Park—The public library 
is holding a bird contest for children 
under sixteen, between February 16th 
and May 15th. The following infor- 
mation is required; that they actually 
see the bird, the date, its general size, 
wings and coloring. The library will 
have a special book and picture dis- 
play to help the children further iden- 
tify the bird. 


Freeport—The public library has 
received two legacies, one of $1,500 
from the estate of Mrs. S. A. Hill 
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and the other of $500 from Miss 
Winifred Taylor. 

The high school library has recently 
received many excellent gifts, 160 
volumes of poetry, history and prose 
literature, 16 bound volumes of the 
Annual report of the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Dept., a set of the Orations of 
the world and the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. 

Galena—The public library has 
installed a moving picture machine 
which shows photographs and it is 
proving very popular with the library 
patrons. The machine is operated by 
the insertion of a small brass slug 
which is furnished free by the library. 
The machine was purchased with 
funds from the David Sheean memor- 
ial fund and a silver plate will be 
placed on the machine bearing a de- 
scriptive inscription. 

Galesburg—Dr. J. F. Percy has 
turned over to the library his collec- 
tion of medical books, about 1,000 
volumes. A special invitation is of- 
fered to physicians to make use of 
this valuable addition to the library. 

Geneva—The public library has 
received a gift of $5,000 by the will 
of Mrs. Sarah Jane Eddowes who 
died some years ago. Her will left 
the property to her husband while he 
lived and then to the library; but Mr. 
Eddowes has sold the property and 
given the library the money, keeping 
only a little for his own use. 

Granite City—The public library 
has rented the first floor of the Ort- 
gier building. The new quarters are 
much larger than the present home of 
the library. 

Hamilton—The new library build- 
ing was dedicated on February 23, 
1922 at eight o’clock. Addresses were 
given by the Mayor, Miss Valentine 
Dadant, president of the library board, 
Mrs. R. S. Gordon, president of the 
Current Event Club, the ministers of 
Hamilton, and Miss Anna May Price 
of the Library Extension Division. 
Music was furnished by the High 
School. 
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Highland Park—The citizens of 
Highland Park have subscribed $2400 
to supplement the tax fund which 
failed to net the amount estimated. 


Hoopestown—Damage of $1,000 
to the public library was caused by 
fire on February 17th. Most of the 
damage was to books in the section 
where the fire broke out. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 


Joliet—Colonel John Lambert, 
president of the library board of the 
Joliet public library, died March 6, 
1922 in California. He willed the li- 
brary the income from $10,000 and 
his entire collection of oil paintings. 


Kewanee—The library plan, by 
which residents of Westerfield Town- 
ship could borrow books free from 
the Kewanee Library will not be 
voted upon at the April election. 
Westerfield residents will continue to 
pay the annual fee of $1 for the 
privilege of borrowing books. 


LaSalle—The public library is to 
open a branch in the Grant school at 
the request of Prof. J. B. McManus, 
city superintendent of schools. It will 
be open twice a week, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, from 4 to 6. p. m. with one 
of the assistants at the public library 
in charge. 

Mrs. C. H. Mathhiessen has given 
the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School two hundred children’s books 
which have been added to the Social 
Center Annex library. 


Lawrenceville — The Lawrence 
Township Library was opened De- 
cember 10, 1921. Since the opening 
of the library 5,106 books have been 
issued. Anyone outside the township 
may borrow books upon the payment 
of an annual fee of $1. 


Lockport—The public library was 
opened February 4, 1922. It is spon- 
sered by the woman’s club, members 
of which will act as librarians. A 
membership fee of $1 a year will be 
charged in order to increase the book 
fund as this is not a tax supported 
library. There are about 2,000 books 
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on the shelves, 1,000 of them being 
donated. 

Malta—Mr. B. B. Smiley of Cali- 
fornia, formerly of Malta, has given 
the library board his property of two 
lots in Malta for a library site. An- 
other citizen has offered to start a 
building fund with a subscription of 
$5,000. 

Marsailles—Mr. J. B. McGuire 
has resigned from the library board 
because of his removal to Joliet. He 
has served on the board since 1915; 
being elected president in 1920 and 
chairman of the finance committee in 
1921, both positions being held until 
his resignation. 

Miss Lydia Bignall has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian to succeed 
Miss Cora Simmons who married 
Mr. Frank Fancher last October. 

Mendota—Following a  sugges- 
tion made at the district library 
meeting, Miss Wilcox, librarian of the 
public library, has prepared a list of 
Lenten reading with the cooperation 
of the ministers. Some of the books 
suggested are “The meaning of 
prayer” by Fosdick; “Via Crucis” by 
Crawford; “Ben-Hur” by Wallace; 
“Quiet talks on prayer” by Gordon; 
and “The investment of influence” by 
Hillis. 

Milledgeville—Milledgeville is to 
have a fine new library building, made 
possible by the wills of Mrs. Jane 
Fletcher and her daughters, Mary and 
Martha. The site for the building has 
been purchased and building opera- 
tions will begin this summer. 


Moline—The exhibition of Miss 
Irma Kohn’s paintings at the public 
library attracted much interest. Miss 
Kohn has a picture in the permanent 
collection at the Toledo, Ohio Art 
gallery and another in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy at Philadelphia. 

Monmouth—The first county li- 
brary in Illinois is proving to be a 
success. The free distribution of 
books is being enjoyed by the major- 
ity of the people in the county. New 
branches have been opened at Swan 
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Creek, Gerlaw and Tylerville, making 
thirteen branches. The work of the 
county library was carried on last 
year with an appropriation of $12,000 
put this year the amount will be $17,- 
134.31. 


Morris—Miss Gertrude Andrews 
sold several county cards which 
were to be used as Christmas gifts. 
She hopes to interest the county 
people in a county library as the 
county patrons are rapidly increas- 
ing in number. Miss Andrews had 
an exhibit at the Grundy County 
fair in September and feels that 
some of the interest is a result of the 
exhibit. 


Morton—The Morton public li- 
brary, which is sponsored by the 
Sempre Fidelis club, was opened 
March 8th, in the Commercial Club 
rooms. Members of the club are 
acting as librarians, a different 
group having charge each month. 
Many books were donated to the li- 


brary and new ones purchased. The 


library now contains about 300 
volumes and will be open on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays from two un- 
til five o’clock. 


Mt. Sterling—Although the coun- 
ty library tax was defeated when 
brought to vote, the Mt. Sterling 
public library opened its doors to 
the rural population and has over 
400 rural borrowers. The library 
asked the county board of supervi- 
sors for a small appropriation to en- 
gage an assistant to carry on this 
work, but the board refused to give 
even the small appropriation asked. 


Naperville—To awaken a sympa- 
thetic interest in bird life, Miss 
Egermann, librarian of the public 
library, asked the boys and girls to 
make bird houses and have them 
ready when the birds come from the 
south. Miss Egermann has a large 
collection of plans for bird houses 
at the library which the children 
have made use of. No prizes were 
awarded, but the bird houses were 
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on exhibition at the library on 
March 28th and 30th. 


Naperville—The library board 
and staff were guests of the Wom- 
an’s club January 9, when Mrs. Eva 
Cloud Taylor spoke to a large and 
enthusiastic audience on “Essen- 
tials of Library Service.” Mrs. Tay- 
lor spoke of the need of high stand- 
ards in book selection and in library 
work with children, of the value of 
library publicity, and the need of 
following standard practice in all 
technical matters. She mentioned 
adequate financial support as a 
fundamental essential, and said that 
the present tendency was away 
from village and city libraries, to- 
ward township and county libraries, 
as the most economical way of ex- 
tending library service. Out of that 
part of her address grew a discus- 
sion of the possibility of the Naper- 
ville library extending its services 
to two adjacent townships. The at- 
tendance and interest at this meet- 
ing showed that Naperville was fully 
alive to the importance of library 
questions. 

North Chicago—The library board 
of the North Chicago public library 
are discussing plans for a $25,000 li- 
brary building. It will be necessary 
to float a bond issue and it is 
planned to put this proposition to 
the voters at the spring election. 

Oak Park—A fairy play, “Snow 
White and the seven little dwarfs”, 
was given at the branch library in 
December with such success that a 
play club has been organized. The 
purpose of the club is to act scenes 
from famous children’s books and 
other suitable works. Any boy or 
girl interested may present his or 
her name at the branch library. 

Ottawa—The Woman’s Club has 
given an order for a portrait of Wil- 
liam Reddick to Perene Shaver, a 
local artist. Mr. Reddick left his 
residence to the city for a public li- 
brary. The portrait is to be given to 
the library. 
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Orion—The Western Township 
public library is being remodeled 
and redecorated. The library now 
has about 4,200 volumes. 

Peoria—The library board, in pre- 
senting its budget to the city coun- 
cil, has asked for a considerable in- 
crease. The directors have taken 
every opportunity to inform them- 
selves of the work of the best libra- 
ries in the country, both through 
visiting libraries and gathering sta- 
tistics. 

No successor to Mr. Prowse has 
been named as the board is search- 
ing for the best trained and most ex- 
perienced librarian that they can se- 
cure. 

Quincy—Members of the public 
library board voted to take out com- 
pensation insurance and public li- 
ability insurance for protection in 
case of accident in the library. Miss 
Carrie Sommerville has been ap- 
pointed substitute librarian. 

Rockford—The city council has 
passed the ordinance for a bond is- 
sue of $25,000 to build a branch of 
the public library in South Rock- 
ford. This will be voted upon at 
the April election. Miss Jane Hub- 
bell, the librarian, addressing the 
council, said that no more fitting 
memorial could be made for the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the first library 
grant than to start work on the new 
branch building. 

Word has just been received from 
Miss Hubbell, Librarian of the Rock- 
ford Public Library that their election 
for bond issue for $25,000 for a new 
branch library building carried by 
2,000 majority. 

Springfield—Miss Helen Nicolay 
of Washington, D. C., gave a lec- 
ture on “Lincoln’s use of words” at 
the lincoln library the night of Feb- 
ruary 11th. Miss Nicolay was in 
Springfield to speak at the dedica- 
tion of the Lincoln tablets. 

On February 17th, Mr. Clarence 
Bennett gave the next literary talk, 
telling of his stage experiences, five 
years of which were spent with 
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Booth, the famous actor. 

On March 10th, Dr. David C. Gil- 
more spoke on Sajorini Naidu, the 
Hindu poet. He touched upon her 
English education, her marriage be- 
neath her caste, her religion and 
closed by reading some of her 
poems. 

Streator—The Streator public |j- 
brary will be open Sunday after- 
noons from two until five o’clock. 
The initial opening was quite a suc- 
cess. Arrangements are being made 
for the telling of Bible stories to the 
children on Sunday afternoons in 
the children’s room in the basement, 

Sullivan—The building which was 
erected for the library and which 
has been rented for a number of 
years, has been offered for sale to 
the library board for $5,000. The li- 
brary directors have proposed to the 
city council that the city accept this 
offer and levy an extra $1,000 for five 
years to pay for it. 

Urbana—Prof. J. A. Fairlie says 
that the University of Illinois has 
the best collection of municipal 
documents west of New York in its 
Bureau of municipal research. It 
contains 10,000 volumes and 15,000 
pamphlets, some of them being very 
rare. 

Vandalia—The public library is 
doing splendid work. Statistics for 
one month show that on an average, 
every book in the library was circu- 
lated twice. In January 1,518 books 
were issued and there are about 900 
books on the shelves. The pupils 
of the McKinley school gave the li- 
brary a Christmas gift of seven dol- 
lars for the purchase of juvenile 
books. 

Waukegan—The Waukegan Ii- 
brary board has purchased about 100 
Swedish books. Their foreign book 
department contains books in Fin- 
nish, Lithuanian, Italian, Czezho- 
Slovak and Jugo-Slav. Among 
these books are histories, biogra- 
phies and some fiction. Foreign 
periodicals are also taken by the li- 
brary. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Anna L. Archer, assistant li- 
brarian of the Peoria Public Libra- 

, will serve as librarian until a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Prowse is named. 


Miss Helen Bagley, librarian of 
the Oak Park Public Library has 
been given three months leave of 
absence for study in the New York 
Public Library. Mrs. S. V. Parsons 
will serve as librarian during her ab- 
sence. 


Mrs. Keith Collins and Miss Mar- 
garet Myers have been appointed as 
assistants in the Rock Island Public 
Library. 


Miss Jennie Hayes has resigned 
as librarian of the Hillsboro Public 
Library. 


Miss Blanche Morgan has been 
appointed librarian of the Galva- 
Public Library to succeed Miss 
Olivia Peterson. Miss Morgan was 
the librarian at the time of the op- 
ening of the library. 


Miss Gertrude Morse has resigned 
as children’s librarian of the Oak 
Park Public Library and has ac- 
cepted a position as children’s li- 
brarian of one of the branches of the 
Detroit Public Library. Miss Helen 


Wurtback has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Morse. 


Miss Margaret C. Norton has 
been appointed Superintendent of 
the Archives Division of the State 
Library. Miss Norton has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and is a graduate of the 
New York State Library School. 
She comes direct from the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. 


Miss Olivia Peterson, who re- 
cently resigned as librarian of the 
Galva Public Library, has gone to 
Redlands, California, where her 


health is slowly improving. 


Miss Bertha H. Welge is again 
librarian of the Hillsboro Public Li- 
brary. 


George B. Utley, librarian of the 
Newberry library, has had the title of 
chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy conferred upon him by the 
king of Italy. 

The title is conferred in recognition 
of Mr. Utley’s services to Italy in 
connection with the Newberry li- 
brary’s exhibition last year commem- 
orating the 600th anniversary of the 
death of Dante. 
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